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ON THE GREEK INFINITIVE AFTER VERBS OF 
FEARING 

By Charles Burton Gulick 

THE purpose of this paper is to examine a few notable instances of 
the use of the infinitive in Greek with verbs denoting fear, and if 
possible to define with some precision the limits within which this con- 
struction was allowed in the fifth century B.C. In endeavoring to re- 
strict the construction, as I feel bound to do after studying the subject, 
to such well known uses as have abundant analogy in English, such as 
" I am afraid to go," 4>o/?ov/wu ikBtiv, I am led to a different interpre- 
tation of certain passages from that now commonly accepted. Even 
if the explanations here offered be contested, I shall be content if I 
have been able to illustrate once more that "self-restraint" of the 
language which, after the tendency to use a certain construction had 
begun, prevented it from reaching extremes that would have resulted 
in looseness and ambiguity. 1 In sentences with firj and the subjunctive 
or the optative {Moods and Tenses § 365 ff.), which are too familiar to 
call for fresh illustration here, 3 the object of apprehension is conceived 
as impending, either immediately or in the immediate future. The 
subject of the dependent verb may or may not be the same as that of 
the leading verb. The question which concerns us now is whether the 
infinitive may express the object feared in the same way, and if so, 
under what circumstances. 

The most striking example of such an infinitive is that quoted by 
Professor Goodwin (Af. T. § 373), from Aesch. Sept. 707*: 



1 Cf. what Professor Gildersleeve says of the periphrastic tenses, Syntax of Classi- 
cal Creek, Part I, § 285. 

* A chapter on ipifim in Xen. Cyrop. 3, 1, 22 ff. shows the typical constructions. 

3 The numbering in the citations from Aeschylus is according to Wecklein's 
edition. 
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*«t>piKa ray ukaruHxov 
$iov, oi 6iais ofunay, 
ravaXri&i}, KOKOfiavriv, 
itarpot ivKTotav 'Kpivvv 
rcAconu rat npiSvfiovi 
Kardpat Ot&iro&x fiXaifii<pporo<t. 

The passage is commonly rendered: 'I shudder 1 at that goddess, 
destroyer of a House, not like other gods, prophet of evil all too true, 
the Fury invoked by a father's prayer — / shudder at the idea of the 
Fury fulfilling the angry curses of Oedipus, whose wits were shattered.' * 
This interpretation is based on the theory of an extension of the object 
infinitive from simple clauses like £o/?ov/uu a&uctlv, in which the subject 
of the infinitive is the same as that of the controlling verb, to a wider 
usage allowing different subjects. This is certainly more correct than 
the oldei renderings, such as the Latin version in Schutz's edition 
(1809) : vereor ne iam \_Furia~\ perfectura sit iratas amentis Oedipi 
diras, according to which the infinitive is a mere arbitrary variant on 
the regular construction with ny and the subjunctive. Before I venture, 
with much diffidence, to suggest another explanation, it will be useful 
to examine other cases of apparently similar character. 

InThuC. 5, 105 (Af. T. 372) we find ov <pofiov)U$a ikaavuxrto-Ocu, 
'we are not afraid that we shall be placed at a disadvantage,' where 
the future at once warns us that this is indirect discourse, pure and 
simple ; <poj3oviu$a, spoken in the confident and overbearing tone of 
the Athenians on this occasion, is only another expression for voyJ^fnuy 
or cioptBa. The phrase is entirely like o£8* 17/ms olo/uda XtXtiipto-Oai, 
used in the same chapter for the same contingency. This equivalence 
is proved by the converse construction, in which an ordinary verb of 
thinking controls an infinitive with /«} instead of oi; e.g. Thuc. 6, 102 : 
V0(uo~avT€t py av in Sorb itjs teapovo-rfi er^>«rt Wa/Mw« ucavol ytvio-6<u. 
jcuAvcrat rbv iirl ttjv 6dXao-o-a.v Tuxi<rp.6v, ' thinking (i. e. fearing) that 
with the forces at their disposal they should no longer prove equal to 
preventing the building of the wall towards the sea.' It is as if the 
writer, conscious of the fear entertained by the Syracusans, began to 



1 The "emotional perfect," Gildersleeve, § 230. 

• Cf. M. T. 373, followed by Liddell and Scott, and Verrall in his edition. 
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use |*ij (or p}) ov here) with the subjunctive or optative, but ended by 
interweaving the two constructions. 1 Cf. Od. 22, 39 : 

avrt 6toxs tturavrit dt ovpavov cvpvy ixowrtv, 
ovtc rtv avOputirwv vi/uaiv KarairurBty IcrttxOau 

Admitting foecr&u to be the right reading,* it is plain that its dependence 
upon Sacmrrts is very loose. The poet at first had an antithesis in 
mind, $tait and &v$pu>vovs, the latter expressed by rtv* Mpuvuv 
vtfutrw. The words Karorurdtv i<rta$at are an afterthought, appended 
to the notion of * expect' which pervades the whole passage from 
vs. 35, where Odysseus says to the suitors : «J kvwc, ov /*' It itjwarKiB' 
('ye did not expect') inrorpovov oixaS* IciaOax. 

Similarly, vwairrtvw takes the infinitive as well as juj with a finite 
verb, because the thought predominates over the fear. Xen. Anab. 2, 
3, 13 : 6 KAe'apxos i<nrcvSa>, vwoimvtav p.rj au. ovro> irXjqpus emu rat 
ra<ppovt wSaros.* Cf.Thuc. i, 132 (of Pausanias) : \nr<xj/tas 82 s-oXXat 
iro/j<Ix< py Icrot j3ouA«r&u rolt Trapovcri. 4 

Cases, therefore, like Xen. Cyr. 8, 7, 15, <pofiq<rfT<u dSocdv, where 
we have the object infinitive precisely as in English, or like Thuc. 5, 
ro5, ov <j>o/3ovp.t8a «Aao-o-<io-«r0ai, where the infinitive is in indirect 
discourse, have no bearing on the passage in the Septem. The well 
known use of the infinitive with KtVSWos may seem comparable; but 
here the apprehended danger is conceived as a subject, as in Xen. 



1 &"e Classen's note ad toe. 

' Marcianus and other mss. have tStcSt, which is not unintelligible. 

' Hug, to be sure, reads inromvui' a&rb to tXiJ/kii cIku rat rd^povt vSarot, on 
grounds which have nothing to do with the present question. 

* In both these cases the infinitive represents an indicative, not an optative or 
subjunctive. Perhaps, then, i/rutrrtvot yip ySi) M (laoCMa, Uku in Xen. Anab. 
I, 3, I may be rephrased: vrdxrevov pi/ trl pa-aMa taei, not tuai or tour. In that 
case the future indicative (for t!/u is a future) with pt (Af. T. 367) might be 
explained, not as a variant on the construction with id) and the subjunctive, but as a 
future to the present indicative with /11J (At. T. 369). Thus Ar. Nub. 493, Miotic* 
a', u rpffffivra, a>4 rXityir 67« means, ' I'm afraid you need a whipping,' and 
shows the present. Its corresponding future would be, 111) rXirywr it-fyrti, ' I'm 
afraid you will have to have a whipping.' In ordinary language, however, pii 4Vij<r«i 
(fut. indie.) and p*i Sty or Sefor) (subjv.) mean about the same, and the tendency 
in our mss. is to displace the future indicative by the more commonly used subjunctive, 
as in Lys. 12, 3. 
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Anab. 5, i, 6, KiVWof roAAovc dwdAAw&u, which I should render, 
' there is one danger : the loss of many of our men.' This is not strictly 
the expression of a fear ; it is rather the calm statement of a risk to be 
expected. From this mild apprehension the transition to such familiar 
phrases as KivSwevtw &\rj$ij Xiyav, ' you may possibly be right,' where 
there if, no apprehension whatever, is both natural and easy. 

The words and phrases l denoting fear, etc., occur with the infinitive 
whenever the fear, shame, doubt, or scruple leads to shrinking from the 
object and to precautions taken against it ; or when the thought of indi- 
rect discourse is uppermost. In most cases, too, the subject of the infini- 
tive is that of the main verb also. When, then, we find these conditions 
not met in v(<f>piKa rav 'Eptvvv rtXio-u, we are justified in asking 
whether this sentence really belongs in the category just described. 
Following the prevailing usage, we ought to have ftij TtXtVj. 

An examination of Aeschylus shows for all these words, when they 
occur, a perfectly normal and consistent usage. In fact, anomalous 
constructions in any category are not as common in Aeschylus as his 
well known obscurity might lead one to suppose. This obscurity is in 
almost all cases due to the pregnant use of single words or combina- 
tions of words; to compounds and the heaping of epithets which 
involve incongruous attributes and mixed metaphors. Syntactically, 
however, he is remarkably normal. Only a few notable syntactic 
peculiarities (and some of these are not exclusively his) can be cited. 
I note, for example, the omission of Cxrn in the case of an infinitive 
clearly consecutive in meaning, Ag. 485 ff. ; theaorist infinitive wa6ilv 2 
with fiiXXw, Prom. 652 ; the aorist infinitive with </>jjo-t, an Homeric 
inheritance if the text is right, in Sept. 416; the potential optative 
without av, M. T. 241, Gild. p. 182 ; the curious position of ov (ovn) /«? 
in a dependent clause, Ag. 1640, M. T. 296 (c) ; /«/ and the future 
indicative with a verb of fearing, Purs. 118 ff. ; * orav Ua^ouxro Pits. 
453-4. It was, then, his vocabulary, not his syntax, which caused him 
to be regarded as obscure. Herein he differs from Euripides and 



1 Chief among (he verbs are iBufid, tit itivplav naTao-Tijpai, etc., alaxiroiuu, 
Aria-rib, dropu, $/5ocfca, lXir(fu>, tvvovvtuu. eiiXafiovtiai, iclvduvbf iari t 6kvQ>, &ppu&u>, 
cifioi*Ai, rappd, Tpipu, Tp/u, VTOTrci/u>, tpofiovnai, tpptcau, tftpoml^ut, (pvXirTonat. 

* See below on this word, p. 333. 

' If indeed this can be called an anomaly. See p. 329, note 4. 
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Thucydides, whose sentences are formed with self-conscious delight in 
rhetorical artifice. Aeschylus, on the other hand, did not disdain the 
ordinary modes of constructing sentences, and is for example the first 
in literature to use the colloquial and intimate form of command given 
by oirwc and the future indicative {Prom. 68). The criticisms on 
Aeschylus in Aristophanes are almost all directed against his diction, 
not his syntax. In Ran. 924 ff., it is said of him, pwutr' av t36ua 
SwScxa ttvcv, 6<f>pvs c^ovra <«u Xddtovc, S«V arret /u>p/iop<inra, ayvuxrra 
toIs 6to)filvoi<i ; and again, 929 : ypviracTOuc xoAKifAarovc, xal prnm.6" 
irwoft/nj/iva, a (vpfiaXtlv ov pa'St* Ijv, all of which has reference to his 
novel, mouthfilling compounds. So Nub. 1367, \j/6<jxni vXiwv iivararoy 
(rro/ttpaxa KprjfJ.vovroi.6v. 

This seems to me to lead to the presumption that had he intended 
to use tcA«7<u as equivalent, even remotely, to tirj rt\io~g, we should 
find indication of this usage elsewhere. But, again, it is especially true 
of his use of words denoting fear that we find him employing the regular 
constructions. I cite a few instances: Pers. 811 ou fiptri) gSomro 
cruXa*, ' scrupled not to violate ' ; Cho. 898, fnjrfp' alStedui ktuviIv; 
'am I to refrain (through any scruple) from shying?'; Ag. 847 owe 

alo~xyvoviuu \i£ai, cf. Cho. 916; Prom. 655, OKvSt 8pa£at <f>p(va<;; Sept. 
406, rpifxui 6" al/mTri<j>6po\is tuopow \nrip <£iAu>f oXoptvuv l&icrOai 1 ; 
Pers. 696, crt'/3opu vpoariSiordcu ; Cho. 45, <po/3ovpai iicfiaXilv, cf. Suppl. 
384; Tpc'ui has the accusative (Sept. 384, Ag. 554, Eum. 429), or the 
participle (Suppl. 719), or /i>J with the subjunctive (Sept. 775) ; <ppi<r- 
o-u>, except in the passage under discussion, has the participle * (Prom. 
556, 721, Suppl. 348, Sept. 477). 

In all these cases there is no change of subject. In regard to 
^vXarro/xat, we note another important fact, that when the precaution 
is due to fear, p.r] with the subjunctive must necessarily be used, as in 
Prom. 406. Suppl. 507. For Aeschylus, the infinitive with <pv\a.TToiuu. 
would have been impossible here, as is seen from Suppl. 211: <pv\a$o- 



1 Whatever the meaning of this much debated passage, it is at least clear that 
ISicSat is an ordinary object infinitive. So, too, in another troubled passage, where 
4>pav& is used in the sense of 'take precautions': Suppl. 781, (ppim pit, us 
Tappovea, fit/ apeXeLV Ocuv. 

* The infinitive is used in Dem. 21, 135, Wt oiSk &>• bt>pt£e a-oiijo-tu, i. e. 'have 
shrunk from doing.' 
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fax tk rial* lufunjo^tu oi6t» KcSpas l<ptrpat, 'I shall be careful to 
remember,' not, of course, ' I shall beware of remembering.' 

Apparently, then, the only way to express ' I shudder lest she may 
fulfil' is by ri<f>puca iiij rtkiayj, as is shown twice in this same ode : 
Sept. 749, iiSouca Si ovv ySa<nX<vort fit) roXii &apaor&rj ; and 775, vvv 
& Tpim pi) rtXitrg «a/t^tirovc 'Epivvi. With this last sentence the 
poet reverts to the thought contained in the opening strophe, though 
expressed from a different point of view, as we shall presently see. 
The whole is thus made compact, the poet strikes hard with his main 
idea, and the emphasis is all the greater if he expresses himself each 
time in a different way. 

Having established a presumption against the traditional interpreta- 
tion, let us look at the positive evidence which may seem to support it. 
This may, at first sight, thought to be contained in three interesting 
passages in Euripides. Met/. 1251 : lia Ta n xai mfiifxirjs &ktU 
AeAijju, Kart&tTt iSctc rav ovAo/xcrav yvvaUa irptv tfxxviav tckvois 
rpoafiaXiiv x*[p avroKTOvof <ras yap <<rwe'p/ia> xptxreas yovat c/?\a- 
cto', 6um 8* at/ia K.mrvuv'} <poflos wr ivipuiv. This passage is cor- 
rupt, but the main thought in it is clear. Many take <£o7?o? irirmv to 
mean, ' there is fear that blood may be spilt.' This interpretation gives 
the effect of anticlimax after the excited invocation to Ge and Helios, 
and the words koti$<tc . . . o.vtokt6vov are enough to show that the 
crime is already too imminent for apprehension of the future ; in fact, 
it is all but committed. Plainly, then, Wecklein and others are right 
in taking <t>6fios as equal to <fnfitp6v : ' for it is a frightful thing for 
divine blood to be spilt by the hands of men.' This interpretation 
makes the clause beginning with $tov S" follow as a necessary explana- 
tion of ifiXnvriv, and brings out Otov and ivipuv, standing at opposite 
points in the sentence, in more distinctly antithetic relief. 

Ion. 1564 : $avtiv <rt Scurat fnjrpot iic PovXcv/uxtuiv xat rrjv&t -xpos <rov. 
Here at last we seem to have a genuine case. The aorist Oavuv instead 
of $ayfUr$ai excludes the hypothesis of indirect discourse. The phrase 
is clearly used in the sense of SeiVas prj Odrgs. So in Hec. 768 : 
ronjp viv i((irtpu//ty, SppioSZy Gavciv. The explanation, however, of 
this divergence from the normal construction is simple. In the Ion 
passage the use of the infinitive instead of the subjunctive has a 
rhetorical justification, since it contrasts at and nJvSt, mother and son, 
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more neatly than a finite mood, with its change of persons, possibly 
could. In this and the Hecuba passage Oavuv is virtually a substantive ; 
' the father feared death ' (for his son). This is so common a use of 
constantly recurring forms like Oavuv and mOuv that I need illustrate it 
with only one passage, Mimnermus 2, 10 : nOvdpxvai /StXrtor 7 /Ji'oto*. 
So vaOtiv is equal to irdflos in Eur. Frag. 128 : tos <rvfi<popas yap r!>v 
(Uxku>« -rtirpayoTiav oinriairoO' v/Spur , avrof oppu&av vaOiiv. It is as if 
Perseus had said, ' because I fear Nemesis for myself.' ' 

In view of these passages, each of which has its own justification for 
the use of the infinitive, it appears to me unlikely that r<Xc<rat should 
have been used for the subjunctive by Aeschylus. Certainly, if the 
construction were recognized by later Greeks as normal, it would seem 
strange that it was not imitated by them. In Plut. Pericles 7 we have 
<^o/3ov/icvck iiwrtpaKixr&ffvat. made easy by the fact that the subject is 
unchanged. But even here the whole tone of the passage shows that 
this is not a vivid apprehension, but merely conditional on Pericles 
going into politics : ' if he entered on a public career he expected to be 
ostracised.' Hence he abstained. 

In the passage from the Septcm rcXcVtu may be construed with 
tvKTauxv, which has a participial force, as in Sept. 826, xarpoOtv tvKTala 
fans, and Ag. 1386 cvxrauiv x°-P lv i ' tne gratification I have vowed.' 

The word ivktcuos occurs five times in Aeschylus (Sept. 710, 825, 
Ag. 13S6, Frgt. 55 Nauck, Suppl. 639). Like apotot, 5 it may have 
both an active and a passive meaning : active, of prayers containing a 
vow, as in the comic tautology of Aristoph. Av. 1060, cvktouuc tvyois ; 
passive, of the divinity invoked, as 'Epiw's, 0</u«, 0to«, IfX-qvr]. The 
passive idea is more common in tragedy (Eur. Med. 169, Or. 214, 
/. T. 213, Soph. Tr. 239, Hesych. s. v. OipavCrj vv£). 

Although no instances of the infinitive with ivkto.uk actually occur, 
this may be a mere chance, for the scholiast on the Septcm finds no diffi- 



' Cf. Lys. 24, 10, rtfA it rij« iftijt iinrurijj, i)« oSrot lri\/ii)« unptfw Tp6» 
ifmi, ovrt ri)y rixv* tf^at ofrt iimt aipxvWMs, «6 xoXOt 6 X&yot. Or, since the 
subject remains the same, we may explain ippuiun as equivalent to ti\aflo6fient, with 
Ammonius (Valck. p. 25, Eranius Phil. p. 158), who quotes the fragment: ip/xaittr, 
drl tow ctiXajSefr&u. 

* Cf. Pollux, s, 130: ipatot of the man who utters an imprecation, and of the 
person imprecated. 
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culty in construing rcX<<reu as I propose. In his comment on "E/hvw 
he says : rjv lwijiia.ro Oi&Vow rtXioxu rat ipat. His explanation has 
been left unnoticed by the editors except Paley, who appears not to 
approve, though he can find no parallel to justify the common ex* 
planation of rcAc'otu. Following the scholiast, then, I render: 'that 
Erinys of a father, invoked to bring to fulfilment the angry curses of 
Oedipus.' 



